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Mount Consultation, an extinct voleano which is situated 6 km S.W, of 
Castlemaine, between the Pyrenees and Midland Highways. The small quarry in 
the foreground shows horizontal jointing in one basalt flow, which was 
extruded from the lava cone which now forms Mt. Consultation. 

' Photo: Eric Wilkinson (My article on Mt. Consultation which was to appear in 
this issue has had to be held over till next month, ) ' 


Deadlines for next issue are articles by 20th November and notices by 27th Nov. 
Contributions sent by post should be addressed to the Editor at 

7 Weatherall St., California Gully, 3556. 

(Typed contributions are preferred, but if this is not possible, then please 
make every effort to use neat, legible hand writing or printing. ) 

. Articles from Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be sought 
-from the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment given to the 
author and the club. 

All back numbers except Vol. 3 (10) are available, at a cost of 50 cents each. 
Complete sets of Vols. 1, 2 and 4 can be supplied at a cost of $5.00 per 
volume, (Foster is not included in the above prices). 


2. 
- EDITOR'S PAGE - 


I have recently had brought home to me just how much difference aspect makes 
to the performance of plents in a garden. I bought two tube plants of Grevillea 
"Crosbie Morrison", and planted them in the same part of our back garden, One 
was in a position which receives sun for much of the day, whereas the other 
is shaded by a flourishing Eucalyptus lehmanii (Bushy Yate) for most of the 
afternoon. Both have grown well, to approximitély equal size, but they are 
hardly recognisable as being ‘the’ samé® grevilléa. The one growing in full 
sunshine has grown with a sprawling, semi-prostrate habit, with hard looking 
leaves, tinged with a coppery burnish, and the plant has been flowering well 
for several weeks, The shaded plant is more upright and rounded, with soft 
looking, bright green foliage, but without a flower to its name as yet. The 
shade from the Bushy Yate is not all that dense, but obviously it is enough to 
make a significant difference. The moral to this story? Don't mollie coddile 
Grevillea "Crosbie Morrison". 


Ueome Ul La ut mide tar ties tae) ead 


In the aftermath of having the interior of the house painted, I was unpacking 
boxes of books, and came across my old "Wild Life" magazines. It is appropriate 
thas I should have Grevillea "Crosbie Morrison" growing in my garden, because, 
like so many naturalists of my age group, it was his "Wild Life" magazine which 
inspired my interest in what was then called nature study. I did a little 
calculating, and worked out that I was only about 7} when my parents gave in 

to my pleading, and bought me my first "Wild Life", in July 1946. Later on I 
bought it regularly out of pocket money. Incidentally, that first issue bought 
for me had an article on fowlyard psychology, by a then young Vincent Serventy. 
Perhaps I should have shown it to him when he was in Bendigo for our public 
lecture. Another of my early "Wild Life" issues has an article by a schoolboy 
Graham Pizzey, and an article by another well know naturalist in Jim Willis. 
My early interest in nature was something of a puzzle to my family. I can: , 
remember earnest discussion about "where did he get it from?", almost as though 
it was something I had caught, which, in a sense I suppose was true. The blame 
was usually settled on my maternal grandfather, who was a Baptist Minister, 
but apparently had an interest in nature. I remember very little about him, 

as he died when I was still quite young. 4 het gage 
Crosbie Morrison had an immense breadth of Imowledge, and an-interest in all 
aspects of natural history, not just Australian wildlife. Although the-majority 
of his mgazine's articles were on Australian themes, the articles were just 
as likely to be on chooks or garden snails, or any topic he considered to be 
‘of interest. This is probably a good part of the reason why I feel comfortable 
now in being fascinated by all aspects of natural history, and why I enjoy 
growing exotic as well as native plants in my garden. Although Crosbie Morrison's 
magazine was in the forefront of promoting the growing of Australian plants 

in the post-war years, I have a feeling he would have been uncomfortable with 
the puritanical zeal of some native plant gardeners. I enjoy growing Australian 
native plants, and have been doing so since I was allowed to plant some in my 
parent's garden at Box Hill in 1955, after I had started work and had some 


- money of my own, but I also enjoy being able to grow, in a garden setting, 


beautiful plants from other parts of the world, I‘have recently embarked on a 
census of the plants in our garden, and expect the final tally to reach the 
hundreds, because of the large variety of trees in Mary's collection of bonsai. 
It will certainly be an interesting exercise, and could be the basis for a future 
article on our "botanical garden in miniature". 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor- 


FRANK ROBRINS 


4s most members will be alresdy aware, frank Kobbins diea on Friday 

November ist, aged 83, after a long illness. The sympathy of club members 

is extended to Mrs sobbins and family. Frank was ~ remarkable and gifted 
man, wno has left a considerable scientific legacy behind nim. 4 more 
detailed obituary wil! appear next month, but it is fair to Say that Frank's 
most notable achievements were his botanical survey of ine Whipstick, which 
played a key role in having the area preserved, first as a Forest Park, and 
ultimately as a State Park; and nis study of the Permian glaciated pavements 
of the Eppalock area, wnich earned him international recognition. The photo 
below is of Frank carrying out a detailed survey of a large pavement at 
Moorabbee, typical of his meticulous work. The bottom proto is one of my 
own, taken during a visit to Barfold Gorge several years ago, anothe” area 


wnich krank studied in detail. 


THE LEAFCUTTING BEE 


This story began about two years ago at Kyabram. I was holidaying with my 
daughter, who is a very keen gardener. I was called out to the garden to 
inspect some of her rose leaves that had been, as she put it, "badly eaten 
by caterpillars". I could see immediately, however, that these had not been 
eaten by caterpillars, for the damage was neatly cut out round or oval holes, 
"Hailstones" said Robyn. "No", I said - "bees", 

The hushed silence that followed suggested disbelief, so a nature study 
lesson began in the garden as I explained the quaint habits of leaf-cutter 
bees. We searched for a long while but could not locate the insects, or 
where they had hidden their nests. It is interesting to note that the 

number of known insect species throughout the world is over one million. 

The leaf cutting bees belong to the order HYMENOPTERA which comprises the 
bees, the ants, and the wasps. The word Hymenoptera is derived from two 
Greek words HUMEN = a membrane, and PTERON = a wing. In the adult stage 

all the members, when in flight, lock their forewings to the hindwings by 
a series of hooks. 


The leaf cutters belong to the family MEGACHILIDAE, and the experts tell us 
that there are roughly 150 different species of this family of bees known 
from various parts of Australia. They range from small to quite large insects, 
with long slender tongues, and the lower surface of the abdomen is adapted 
for collecting pollen. 


Rose-Leaf Nest 


SAME SIZE ENLARGED 3X 


Some of the members of this family form their nests from resin or clay but 

our particular one - Megachile - cut more or less regular fragments from 
leaves. Rose leaves seem to be particularly favoured for the purpose, and 

they use them in the construction of their complicated nests. Oval sections 
form the sides of the cells, and circular sections form the ends and partitions. 
These leafy fragments cut by the strong mandibles of the bees are carried 

away to holes in the soil, tree trunks, fence posts, or walls. 


The second part of this story unfolded at the end of Summer last year. I was . 
back at Kyabram, and was helping to pull dow an old dairy. We took down the 
tin capping from the roof first, and I noticed that the both edges of the 
capping were inrolled, leaving a small hole all the way along on each side. 
I started to unroll these edges to use as flat iron, and there they were. 
Neat little parcels wrapped in leaves with circular wads in the ends. A 
number of these cells are constructed in a row (around ten). They had been 
fitted together with such skill that the whole nests were pulled out intact, 
looking like slender cigars, Each cell is stocked with a mass of bee bread, 
and an egg laid so that there will be plenty of food for the developing bee 
when the egg hatches. Then of course the new generation bee goes in search 
of some keen gardener's rose leaves, and the age old cycle starts again. 


R.Allen, 


Be 


HOW CAN YOU LIVE HERE? a bh 
by Tony Ford. 
‘Sometimes city visitors arrive and say "How can you live here? The country is 


so boring and desolate." I immediately think of one of my favourite quotations, 
by John Burroughs - ; 


"One only has to sit down in the woods or the fields, or by the shore of the 
river or lake, and nearly everything of interest will come around to him - 

the birds, the animals, the insects; and presently, after his eye has got 
accustomed to the place, and to the light and shade, he will probably see 

some plant or flower that he has sought in vain, and that is a pleasant 

surprise to him. So , on a large scale, the student and lover of nature has this 
advantage over people who glad up and down the world, seeking some novelty or 
excitement; he only has to stay at home to see the procession pass. 

The great globe swings around him like a revolving staircase; the change of 
seasons is like the passage of strange and new countries; the zones of the earth 
with all their beauties and marvels, pass one's door, and linger long in the 
passsing, What a voyage is this we make without leaving for a night our own 
fireside." (1) 


Indeed, to the casual observer, the East Loddon plains don't appear to have 
much to offer. However, people with an interest in nature canbe happy SEAMED 
with this area being no exception. 


The central part of the Shire of East Loddon, about 50 km north of Bendigo, is 
extremely flat. There are few native trees, apart from-along the creeks beds, 
where black box and red gum are in evidence. On the Pompapiel Creek, the red 
gum is the main species south of the Serpentine/Dingee road. Then for some 
unaccountable reason, the creek is flanked exclusively by black box for the 
next section until it joins the Bullock Creek. Some of the trees are ancient, 
and are the home for mny native birds and animi1s. There are many beautiful 

. spots to be found within a few kilometres of our home at the East Loddon School; 
often they are along the dry creek beds where these trécs flourish, Kangaroos 
are apparently wcommon visitors to the central part of the Shire, although 
they are quite common in the Terricks north of Mitiamo and south of the Shire 
boundary...We were astounded to see three grey kangaroos on the Pompapiel Creek 
in June and July; further support for John Burroughs! claim, 


The Waranga-Mallee channel passes behind the school, and the reservoir attracts 
a pair of Sacred Kingfishers between early November and early March. Channels, 
dams and irrigated pasture provide a haven for many of the larger water birds. 
Of the two species of ibis, the Straw-necked appears to be far more common. 
Herons, Egrets, Cormorants, Spoonbills and ducks are also found. White -fronted 
chats and the Golden headed Cistacola are often seen along fence lines bordering 
irrigated or swampy areas. These areas attract a wide variety of other birds 
including lapwings (masked and banded), dotterel and native hens, Dryland 

birds include the Zebra Finch, Pipit, Stubble Quail and songlarks. Birds of 
prey commonly seen are the Brown Falcon, Black-shouldered Kite and Australian 
Kestrel, with Brown Goshawk and Wedge-tailed Eagle occasional visitors. Barn 
and Boobook owls frequent the area. When they roost in trees in the schoolground, 
they attract plenty of hecklers - willie wagtails, noisy miners and white- 
plumed honeyeaters. 


One of the highlights this year has been the visit of a small flock (8-10) of 
Black Honeyeaters, between January and March. There are a large number of 
mallee trees planted around the school oval, which were flowering well in 

that period, but how did the honeyeaters find their way to this tiny, isolated 
oasis? 


6. 
HOW CAN YOU ave HERE? continued 


Little Tenieeta are aromd when the other main species of tree in the area, 
the Sugar Gum, is in flower. The pioneers of this district plated long Bue ene 
lines of these trees, some of which are now very large. 


Brolgas are in the irrigated paddocks near the school sometimes. There was a 
large flock of over 30 birds that resided at Whingee Swamp for a couple of 
months during 1984, and our birds may have been part of that flock, Years ago 
Brolgas were common here - 

"On the Loddon plains in years gone by, the sight and sound of flying Brolgas 
were familiar to most farmers, who did not wholly welcome them because they 
saw a threat to their grain crops in this phalanx of great. wings." (2) 

Today we are thrilled by the sight of Brolgas whenever they. Bppear » as they 
did again in September this year. 


a haven't said much about the mammals of this area, because I don't know mich 
about them. One thing that can be said with certainty is that there are some 
Brush-tailed Possums. From time to time a possum had appeared on our bird 
table, feeding on vegetable scraps. Then in the middle of one memorable night, 
we were rudely awoken by a crash.in the kitchen. Ina sleepy. stupor, we guessed 
that some soot had fallen down the chimney and kmocked a plate off the wood 
stove. In the morning, muddy footprints, upturned pot plants and numerous 
droppings indicated the presence of a nocturnal visitor, who was eventually 
found under a couch in the spare room. Steele Rudd would have been impressed. 
Another great advantage of living on a flat, treeless plain, is- that you see 

a lot of sky. Sunrises and sunsets are spectacular, and watching the soft™ 
morning and evening 'pink light' on stands of red gums is a pleasure. One of 
my favourite skies is the dark, grey, stormy sky, contrasting with the dull 
grey/green bush on the horizon and stubble in the foreground, — 

There are many other advantages and potential fiels of study for the 'student 
and lover of nature! which haven't been mentioned, but’which are a source of 
continuing interest. They simply serve to reaffirm sonny Later Whee. AESENE 


“IRs 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR CITY DWELLERS 


From the "Melbourne Walker", wagazine of the Melbourne Walker! s club, 
Vol. 30, 1959. 4 


"Take so much time leaning ona ‘gate and watching cattle grazing; lie down 
for a while and smell the good earth and the growing grass; stand for a 
few moments upon a high hill and gaze at the patchwork quilt below you; 
visit the cloistered peace of a large wood in which the noise and bustle 
of your daily life will seem very far away; add just a small bunch of 
wild-flowers to taste; and be grateful to the feathered cho around you 
for their melody. 


There you have, a. country mixture which will do the weary town-dweller more 
good than all the medicine in the world." 


Contributed by Bob Allen 


ve 
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BLUEBELLS 
by Bob Allen. 


"There is something special about finding an orchid." 


I have read and heard that statement often, and I must say that I most define tely 
agree with it. However I must confess that I get that same feeling whenever I 
come across a patch of bluebells flowering in the summer-time. 

Wordsworth could not have known bluebells else he must have changed his 
"DAFFODILLS" to "BLUEBELLS". 


"Ten. thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance." 


The summer before our last drought, was probably the best show of bluebells we 
have seen in our district for many years. They flowered in large patches 
everywhere, with a fair number of white ones among them. It is a little early 
yet for them, but you can be sure that by the time our next "Whirrakee" is out 
the bluebells will be also. I have just finished reading a wildflower book by 
Nuri Mass, called "Australian Wildflower Magic". It is an entirely new kind : 
of book on this subject and is a book for children, and for adults; it is a book 
for the layman and the botanist. One after another, it introduces our wildflowers 
as individual identities in a unique and beautiful manner. The writer has this 

to say about bluebells, I quote - "The other day, on a bush drive, I came 

upon great masses of them, right there on the side of the road, I stopped the 

car to have a closer look at them, and - as always with flowers - the closer 

I looker the prettier they seemed. There was a light breeze blowing and they 
were all nodding about in it, and I found myself keeping very still and listening. 
If I had had the right kind of ears, I feel quite sure that I would have heard » 
the whole air ringing with the music of fairy bells." Unquote. satya 


There is a good reason of course for the thin stems with the flowers nodding 
about in the breeze, When the seeds are ripe, the seed-box splits open at the 
top.in several places, allowing the seeds to shake out the same as salt from. 


_ the salt shaker. 


The bluebells belong to the family Campanulaceae and are very closely related 
to: the Lobeliaceae; to which belong the Pratias, Lobelias, and the Isotomas, 

all of which are to be found in our bushlands. The name Wahlenbergia was given 
to the bluebells by Schraeder in 1814 to commemorate Dr. George Wahlenberg 
1780-1851, a professor of Botany at the University of Upsala. It is an extremely 
variable plant, ennual or apparently perennial forms of which have been 
described as distinct species, but neither Bentham nor Sir Joseph Hooker were 
able to mintain them even as varieties. In fact Bentham rémarked - "They run 
so variously into one another that they would require to be differently defined 
for every separate collection of specimens." © ae OT ioe 


The late Alfred J, Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S.,F.2.S. Professor of Botany and 
plant Physiology in the University of Melbourne in his "Flora of Victoria", 
only as far back as 1931 recognised only one single species of Wahlenbergia - 
W. gracilis the "Australian bluebell". Since then however different botanists 
have discarded W. gracilis and added quite a few new species. Others have 
discarded some of them and added others. Even now there is still disagreement 
among botanists regarding the delineation of species of Wahlenbergia, but at 
present the following species are recognised for Victoria by the National 
Herbarium. In alphabetical order they are:- 


8. 
BLUEBELLS continued 


1. #Wahlenbergia ceracea Waxy bluebell 

As W. communis Tufted bluebell 

Shy Alli densifolia Fairy bluebell 
Ama -fluminalis River bluebell 
Drenepalive gloriosa Royal bluebell 
Ova grecilenta Annual bluebell 

Yo Nk graniticola Granite bluebell 
See a Ws gymnoclada Naked bluebell 
Ores quadrifida Sprawling bluebell 
A) Ae stricta Tall bluebell 

1 Ve tagdellii Tadgell's bluebell 


However Dr. Jim Willis stated that - "distinctions between some of these taxa 
are certainly not clear cut, and I have found it most difficult to construct a 
simple workable key for their identification."(When this seat botanist has 
trouble in their identification, what hope have we got. However some of 

the eleven are not to be found in our district which heips us greatly. 


The Wahlenbergias are distributed throughout the world with many in South Africa, 
some in Japan, Ceylon, China, New Zealand, and in all Australian states. There 
are, according to the experts, roughly ninety types known. The flowers are 
usually solitary, with the colours varying from mauve to almost white, but 
mostly sky-blue. The number of petals vary the same as the plants themselves 

and while they normally number five, I have counted anything from four to eight. | 
The next time you come across a patch of bluebells mike a habit of counting 

the petals and you will often find odd ones straying from the normal five, 


It would be hard to decide which is the most beautiful of the eleven Victorian 
species, but remembering the late Red Eddy's coloured slides of Wahlenbergia 
gloriosa - the Royal bluebell - I would have to give it my vote. It is described 
and pictured on page 169 of "Flowers and Plants of Victoria", and the caption 
reads as follows. "A most exciting brilliantly coloured wildflower of Snow 

Gum woodlands above 4,500 ft. (e.g. on Victorian mts Wellington, Torbreck, 
Buller, Buffalo, Hotham, ete., also VIC.,N.S.W., and A.C.T.) Its rootstock 
ramifies and creeps extensively among rocks. Oblong leaves (2-3 cm) have wavy 
margins, and the deep azure-purple flowers open widely to 3 ems. Probably the 
commonest . the Bendigo bluebells would be W. stricta - the Tall bluebell. 
This is the one that you will soon see in masses throughout the bushlands here. 
Dr Jim Willis records it from W.A., TAS., S.A., N.S.W., A.C.T., Q'LAND, and 

in no less that 17 of the 23 grid areas of Victoria. 


Another of our locals is W. communis, the Turted bluebell. It is fairly wide- 
spread on open grasslands. I have seen it often around Lake Eppalock and in the 
railway land along the Bendigo to Rochester railway line. It can be easily 
recognised by the bright blue on the inside of the corolla, but often golden- 
bronze to whitish on the cutside, W. gracilenta is also quite common, and known 
as the Annual bluebell. It was separated from the others and named and described 
by Lothian in 1947. The plant is an annual, and its lower leaves have often 
died off whilst still flowering. Sometimes it is enly a few inches high, but 
this is not much help as it can grow to 12 inches tall. The stem is usually 
branched near the ground and the filaments are longer than the anthers. 

Yet another of our locals is W. quadrifida - the Sprawling bluebell. Not as 
well known as the previous ones but a help to its identification is its small 
flowers and its very thin and numerous branchlets. I often find it in the 
grounds of the Bendigo cemetery, and it has a habit of appearing in the eity in 
the cracks and crevices between the sealed footpaths and the shop frents. 


(See "Bluebells in Bendigo" by Bill Perry, "Whirrakee" Vol.5, No.3, p.5,April 1984) 


| : | 9. 
| BLUEBELLS continued ~ sania 


W. fluminalis the River bluebell is not well known here. Jim Willis deseribes 

it as "a much branched, very slender, and often long trailing, weak riverine 
herb of sandy stream and lagoon banks along the Murray River and also in 
Wyperfeld National Park, I have scen it occasionally in the water and on the 
banks of the Campaspe River at Barfold on visits to the gorge. A few are found: 
just outside of our district, but most of the others are up in the snow stetisiney 
such as Dargo High Plains and the Snowy Mountains and at Mallacoota etc. 

However wherever they are to be found they are all beautiful. In your wanderings 
enjoy them and leave them there for others to enjoy. 


To finish up - back to Nuri Mass:- 


Mortal ears can never hear them 
3 Little bluebells ringing 
For their music, light and faery 
Is like starlight singing 
Eyes of mortals, though, can see them 
Delicately swaying = 
Like a drift of blue from heaven 
In our bushland straying. 


¥e¥KXKXKXRKK XK HX ¥ 


“RINGSTATL POSSUMS eal Es 
oplesy Leon Ruedin 


In perusing the Mammal section of the B.F.N.C. submission on the Whipstick, - 

I noticed that the Ring-tail possum, Pseudocheirus laniginosus, has been 
reported, but not reliably verified, Over 60 years, the whipstick has been 

my happy "hunting ground", There were hares, rabbits, pigeons, not to mention 
my keen interest in wild flowers, which I knew because of ignorance by some 
silly common names, and it was not until I joined the B.F.N.C. by misadventure 
that I began to learn the botanical names, 


Over these years, even though we felled many hollow trees, we did not find a 
Ring-tail Possum or Sugar Glider. Brush-tailed Possums yes, and also small 
black and yellow Goannas about 12 inches long. 


On January 9 1978 I heard a noise up in the boiler house roof of my eesti 
factory at Whirrakee (Kamarooka), and on looking up, I saw to my surprise, 
a Ringtail Possum on the ridge pole. 


. o March 30 1978, I again saw a Ring-tail Possum on the ridge pole, this 

ime with a baby. Luckily I had my camera and flash, so a photograph of mum 
ae baby is positive identification. Anyone who cares to check the location 
against the photograph is welcome to do so, as the. bush rafters are still there.. 


April 1978 I filled the radiator of the tractor, which had lain idle over 
possibly six months, and which incidentally had no radiator cap, as souvenir 
hunters had stolen the cap and valuable Boyce Temperature Guage, leaving a 
six inch hole, I drove the tractor over four mile to the front block to cut 
eucy leaves. Next morning I checked the water in the radiator, and in the 
clear water I saw a white coiled object and shuddered when I touched it. 
Piece by piece I pulled out the boiled remains of a Ring-tail Possum, 


In 1981 I had a drink at the water tank, at the Eucy factory house, then had 
a Look in to see how much water was in it. You can guess my Feeling, when I saw . 
a very ripe Ring-tail Possum floa ting there-in, 


Continued on Page iui. 
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‘IN A NATIVE ‘GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


The Perfumed Natives: Aromatic Foliage ‘and Scented Flowers 


To add a third dimension to the diverse form and shape of our native flora, 

and the many and varied colours of their florescence, we have the strongly 
aromtic foliage, and sweetly scented flowers, of a number of our species. 
Early in’ our history it was said that "Australia is a land of scentless flowers 
and songless birds". How wrong do we know this to be today? With our Grey Shrike 
Thrush, one of the best avian songsters of the world, Magpies, Butcher Birds, 
various Whistlers and so on - but enough of this, I started to write about 
perfumed plants. ia fF 


I guess that one of our best known perfumed flowers is the Brown Boronia, 
Boronia megastigm valued for many years as a cut flower, and prized for its 
delicate perfume. In my boyhood days we would get a job, to earn pocket money, — 
selling sprays of Boronia in the streets of Bendigo on Railway Picnic Day. 

It is one of a genus of some ninety species, all of which have’ aromatic, and 
sometimes pungent foliage, as well as a number having perfumed flowers. 
One member of the Boronia group, well known to Bendigo people, is Boronia 
anemonifolia, which grows at Diamond Hill, the Whipstick, and Costerfieid forests. 
Although the flowers are not perfumed, the foliage is strongly aromatic, one 
could almost say pungent, and so volatile is this aroma, that one has only 

to brush against the bush to become aware of it. : 


Famous for its unique aroma is the foliage of our Australian evcalypts. 

Here, it is a case of crush and smell to become aware of the umiquely Australian 
smell of Eucalyptus. When returning from the Middle Fast during the war, on 
board a ship, we became aware of this smell, on an offshore breeze, the day . 
before’ we sighted land. Notable among the numerous species is Eucalyptus  . 
eitriodora, the Lemon scented Gum, whose leaves, when crushed, have an aroma 

of their own, distinctive from the normal eucalyptus smell. | ‘ee 


Strongly aromatic foliage, with a distinctive minty smell, characterises . 
Prostanthera, which is why we call them mint bushes. Many have extremely 
aromatic foliage; a case of pinch and sniff to detect these. Our local | 
representative, the Rough or Purple Mintbush, Prostanthera denticulate, is a 
good example of aromatic foliage. The variety widely grown in our gardens, 
Prostanthera ovalifolia, has a very volatile aroma in the foliage. . 


I must not forget to mention, while on the subject of aromatic foliage, our ow 
Fairy Waxflower, Eriostemon verrucosus, which has a quite pungent aroma when 
crushed jsf 95 <% A gp peer Be sccit ek i ane 

High on the list of perfumed flowers would have to be the Acacias, "The Sweet 
Smell of Wattles in Bloom" is well documented in verse and song. Not so well 
lauded perhaps is the strong, almost sickly-sweet scent of the late flowering — 
Black Wattle, Acacia mearnsii. So strong is this sweet smell, that the tree 
canbe a bene to hay-fever sufferers in the early summer. A strongly pungent 
smell is given off by Acacia howitii, the Sticky Wattle, after the flowers 
have died. . Sep Nee SE Ase pee 


Of the large, and often beautifully flowered Hakea genus, is the locally 
growing member, Hakea serricea, which has a beautiful perfume. One has only 
to walk within twenty metres of a flowering bush, on a warm sunny day, to 
become aware of the sweet, honey laden perfume. | 


‘Among the numerous Grevilleas, there are several beautifully perfumed members. 
One that comes to mind is Grevillea triloba. A large bush some two metres high, 
by three wide, with white flowers, and three lobed leaves, The shrub will, 

from May to September, fill the whole garden with a sweet perfume, especially 

on warm sunny days. - eieeedo ae 


a 


aelby 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


There are a number of specimens of Melia azedarach var. Australasieaa growing 

in Bendigo as street trees, for which purpose they are ideal, Giving full shade 

in the summer and full sun in the winter, they are deciduous, one of the very 

few Australian natives to shed their leaves in the winter, Another attribute 

for use as a street tree is that I have yet to see one that grew high enough 

to interfere with power lines. They burst into flower in the early summer, and 
become covered with bunches of small purplish blue flowers which have a delightful 
perfume, that can be experienced from some distance. They can be grown easily 
from seed. . 


A well known small tree, which has been grown in our gardens for many years, is 
Pittosporum undulatum., It is an evergreen, with wavy margined leaves, and creamy 
white, bell shaped flowers, having a fragrance which is a pleasure to experience. 
Flowering in spring, this fragrance is very prevalent on a warm, still night. 
The man who penned the line, "On the sweet, scented air", I think must have just 
walked past a specimen in full bloom, The foliage is also strongly aromatic. 
There is a form with variagated foliage, often used in hedges. 


Foremost among our perfumed flowers would have to be Humenosporum flavum, the 
Native Frangipani, a small, fast growing tree, easy to grow in our area, which 
bears sprays of sweet scented yellow. Fm ED which give off a true frangipani 
fragrance. 


On a warm sunny cee in late spring or early summer, in the Whipstick or 
Wellsford forest, one may come across quite large areas of Slender Daisy Bush, 
Olearia teretifolia, looking almost as if there had been a fall of snow. 

A sweet honey fragrance my be detected from this slender shrub. 


A well known creeper with fragrant blooms, suitable for the shade house, or 
porch is the Hoya. The variety most frequently grown is Hoya carnosa, which 
originates in South China, and of course is not an Australian native. However 
there are several Hoyas native to Queensland, one of these being Hoya australis, 
a climber bearing fragrant blooms, for the warmer coastal areas, or Southern 
Australian. Glasshouse. 


Any list of native perfumed blooms must include that beautiful native orchid 
Dendrobium speciosum. Many times have I admired a spike of beautiful orchids 

and lamented that such beautiful blooms are scentless, until I saw and smelt a’ 
spray of creamy white orchid blooms with a delightful fragrance on Frank Robbins' 
plant of Dendrobium speciosum. 
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RING-TAIL POSSUMS IN THE WHIPSTICK continued from page 9 


About four years ago, Aub. Muir saw a nest in the Whipstick, out of which 
scampered a Ring-tail Possum, but he cannot remember time or place. 


So it appears we do have Ringtail Possums in the Whipstick, 
FOOTNOTE 


1979 A Brush-tail Phascogale and a Yellow-footed Phascogale were drowned 
In the eucalyptus receiver at my eucy. factory. 


1984, Barry Ward of Ward's Road off Wallengjoe Road, found six Sugar Glider 
tails on his front lawn. The culprit was I guess a pussy-cat. 


12. 
EXCURSION TO WILDFLOWER DRIVE, STRATHFIELDSAYE 


On Sunday October 20th John Lindner led an outing to Wildflower Drive, 
Strathfieldsaye, there were 16 people on the outing. It would be nice if the 
new members of the club would come on these, outings because they would learn 

a lot. We saw the following plants:- Chocolate Lilies, Guinea flowers, 
Mint Bushes, Calytrix, Milk Maids, Grevilleas, White tea trees, Bearded Orchids 
(not in flower), Salmon: Sun orchid, Geebung, Twining fringe-lily, Bearded 
Heath, Melaleuca wilsonii just starting to flower and Rice flowers. 


We. saw a Yellow Robin's nest, and we heard the following birds:- 
Rufous Whistler, Pallid Cuckoo, Crested Bellbird and Thrush. 


There was a beautiful South Australian Hibiscus flowering at the Special 
Education Centre in Havlin St., the excursion meeting place. 


Win Demeo. 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 23/10/1985 


1. Seceral Club members were group leaders at the Marong Shire 150th 
Anniversary bush walk in the Whipstick. The time and effort given by 
these people was greatly eygieeteeaieesite 

2. Rod Fyffe will be the Secretary for this year. 

3. John Lindner's resignation from the Committee, and the position of 
Excursion Organiser was accepted with regret, John is a great worker for 
the Club. A vacancy now exists on the Committee. , 


4. The Natural History Bibliography is to be published. A cub-comittee has 
been formed toliaise with John Berry. 


5. 100 Wilderness Galendans will be ordered, to be sold ap, ‘$6. 50 adolty 
6. 50 reams of duplicating paper are to ii purelased fon Whirrakee.. . 


-7, A letter is to be sent to the Pegional Director,’ Gbuser vation; Forests 
and Lands, reporting goats tethered in the. Sredngona Reserve at Hunter . 


8. A syllabus sub-committee has been formed - Rob Senn Rob Melee Aan 
Spence and Eric Wilkinson, ~ ae = : 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 


OFFICE BEARERS FOR 1985-1986 


SCPHESTDENTOS seeer me trendy ae psec aon 76 Lawson St., Spring Gully 43 0521 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors SIs eres 39 6254 
JUNIOR ‘VICE PRESIDENT Position vacant 

SECRETARY ~~ Rod Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St. Bendigo 43 7673 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY Glenise Moors Sedgwick ~- - 39 6254 
TREASURER Helene Boon Kamarooka 36 9252 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo _ _Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSION ORGAN Be Position vacant 

LIBRARTAN . Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Erie Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St., Cal Gully. 46 8736 


Membereniy of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all.those interested 
in natural history. The membership subscription rates are Single $12.00, 
Family $16.00, Pensioner and Children $7.00. Whirrakee subscription only $12.00. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the Conference 
ooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom, Meetings start at 
7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 


‘Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
- Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 


Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the weekend following 
the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times in a year, usually 
coinciding with long weekends or holiday Ren eee: 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub-groups: - 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the ete: at he : 
Agriculture Department, | Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 
President: Harvey Rich, 58 Dundas Rd., Maryborough 61 1698 

Secretary: Salli Dearricott, Burns St., Spring Gully 41 1113 


The BOTANY GROUP meets on the fourth Friday of the month at 7.30 p.m. at the 
Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E., (unless otherwise smmounced). 
Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., Kennington. 43 5965 


The CONSERVATION GROUP mects en "as required" basis, As far as practicable, 
meetings details will be piven sed in the "Whirrakee" diary. 
Convenor:, Chris Bunn, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 46 8141, 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thursday of the month, at 8.00 pm. 
in member's homes as annonnced in the monthly diary. mabe 

President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063. 


MEETINGS 
Wed .Nov.13 


. Wed.Dec.11 


1986 
Wed, Jan.8. 


EXCURSIONS 
(half day) 


Sundae: 15 
(afternoon 


and evening): 


Sun.Feb.16 


MR & MRS R EB ALLEN 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP © 


Fri.Dec.6 


" BOTANY GROUP 


Fri.Nov.22 ., 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP Ss 5 
Thurs.Nov.21 


r 
20 HOUSTON ST 
BENDIGO VIG S550 
- DIARY - 
Ern Perkins (Castlemaine F.N.C.) will speak on "Grasses - 
Biology and Identification", illustrated by slides, transparencies, 
etc. 
ALSO, Bob Finlay of Possum Books will have a large selection of 
discounted natural history books on sale, in good nae for some 
early Christmas shopping. 
End of year Social, starting with Casserole Tea. 
Venue: Agriculture Department, Epsom. Bt 
Time: 6.00 pm for 6.30 pm meal. i. 
Please bring casseroles, salads, desserts, and eating and rinking ! 
utensils, yy 
NOTE; The audio-visual on the Club made by Rob Watkins, first , 
‘Shown at theW,V.F.N.C.A. meeting at Axedale, and featuring the 
contributions of various members, will be shown. 
- Film Night. 
- Salomon Gully Flora Reserve, Quarry Hill 
Theme: Grasses, and other plants, 
Meet at the Burnside St. entrance, (off Patterson St.) at 2.00 pm. 
‘Lake Eppalock - picnic tea, canoeing etc. 
From 2.00 pm onwards. Full details next month. 
Murray River, Echuca. (Syllabus committee is exploring possibility 
of hiring a paddle steamer - watch for details) 
7.30 pm Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. Speaker: Rex Buckingham. | 
Topics: 1, Bird Song. 2. International Council for the Protection 
of Birds, 
Bird of the Night. Musk Duck, 
7.30 pm, at Jack and Mavis Kellam's home, 7 Patrick St.,Bendigo. 
(PLEASE NOTE CHANGE OF VENUE) ae 


Subject: Videos of Bendigo eitactowecss iy Jack Kellan. ie," 
Please bring a plate for supper. 


8.00 pm at Bill Holsworth's home, 13 Nabilla Cresc. Bendigo, 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


- Wed.Nov.27 


8.00 pm at Chris Bunn's home, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 


